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Stand by China 


For ix years China’s heroic 
soldiers have held the Eastern gate 


i of the United Nations. Uhey hold it 

| yet! But at what a cost China’s 

! spirit is unbreakable, but her need 

i for money is desperate. Money for 

! food, medicines, clothing, hospitals, 

ij relief of every sort. And she needs 

’ that money now. Help China at once 


with every penny you can spare 
Send your gift along, to-day. China 


1 is giving her all for our common 
| cause. Give all you can to China 


Plea nd donations ta Dept. GP 24 
The Hon. LADY CRIPPS 
UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 


MONTGOMERY'S WESTERN OFFENSIVE: 
GENERAL CRERAR (LEFT), 


Preceded by a twenty-four-hour air bombardment and a tremendous artillery barrage 
lasting eleven hours, the patiently-awaited Allied offensive on the Western Front opened 
at 10.30 a.m. on February 8, when Field-Marshal Montgomery's armies began to swing 
into action from their positions in the Nijmegen area. Among the preparations for this 
great offensive was the important movement in which troops of General Dempsey’s British 
Second Army had wiped out the only remaining German salient west of the Roer. Scenes 
from this vital preparatory battle are portrayed in a striking series of drawings elsewhere 


CANADIAN FIRST ARMY, AND GENERAL DEMPSEY, 


Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 


1945. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY (CENTRE) WITH HIS TWO LIEUTENANTS— 


BRITISH SECOND ARMY. 


in this issue. These drawings, by our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, who is with 
the British Second Army on the Western Front, convey the atmosphere of warfare far 
more vividly than can any photograph. They include the launching of the initial attack 
from Sittard, in Holland, for the purpose of driving the enemy across the Roer ; a street 
scene during the battle for Susteren ; and the capture of the critical Schilberg cross-roads. 
We are hoping to publish other battle-scene drawings by Captain de Grineau as and when 
they can be flown across from the Western Front. 
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EFORE eatching my train the other morning 
I heard a parson—a Minister, I think, of the 
Church of Scotland—talking on the wireless in the 
little programme called ‘Lift Up Your Hearts,” 
which precedes the eight o’clock News. He talked 
more sense, I thought, in five minutes than I have 
heard talked in many an hour, including many 
sessions of the Brains Trust. He was the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


exhorted them to do so had forgotten, in their 
admiration of its beauty, that it was meant to be 
a guiding-star. ‘ 

For, surely, the true business of the Church as an 
institution—that for which it was founded—is to 
give men‘moral vision and purpose to. guide their 
conduct onearth. It is not merely to provide a spiritual 





churches kept open only by such means, the proper 
course of the Church would be to close those livings 
and churches and boldly state the reason why. A true 
Church must refuse to condone the world’s way if 
the world’s way is based on evil. It must behave like 
Christian in Vanity Fair. 

And that, for all the worthiness and high°example 
of their priests as individuals, was what the 
Churches before the war on the whole per- 





kind of parson who gave a spiritual lead 
to ordinary folk in just the points where 
they most need a lead. He related 4 


f ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF FEBRUARY 15, 1845. 


| haps failed to do. They were like navies 
/ that avoided battle. When the late Arch- 





religion to life. And so few to-day do j; 
that. It seems to me the supreme need 
of the world. 

He told us that God comes to men 
and women in the course of their daily 
duty. Laborare, in fact, est orare. The 
shepherds, he said, were watching their 
flocks by night when the tidings of Christ’s 
birth came to them. They were not ex- 
pecting any great happening; they were 
merely doing their duty. It was not 
a particularly inspiring task ; it was often, 
like all tasks worth doing, monotonous, 
arduous, and wearying. But their life- 
long training and habit, their love of their 
sheep, and their consciences as_ honest 
men, stood them in good stead on this night 
as it had done on so many others, and 
that proved good stead indeed. “ And, 
lo, the Angel of the Lord came: upon them 
and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about.” 

The most elementary of all man’s 
duties is that he should enrich the world 
and his fellow-men by his labour. If he ‘ 
does, God will in turn enrich and reward 
him, not necessarily in worldly goods, but 
in his heart and soul. And the most ele- 
mentary of all the Church’s teaching, as I see 
it, should be to preach this basic duty of 
man to his neighbour—the true foundation 
on which his service to God rests. To 
preach it, and to take care that the 
plain man is given a fair chance of performing it. 

Before the war many of our spiritual leaders failed, 
I feel, to make this sufficiently clear. They tended 
unconsciously to present religion as a beautiful thing 
divorced from the more humdrum but inescapable 
business of keeping the spark of life alive on this 
hard and arduous planet. They anchored it to an 
academic and, for modern man, rather difficult faith 
in the literals of the Bible story and on the Christian 
Church’s historic interpretation of it. They also, 
of course, based it on a high moral code of unselfish- 
ness, forgiveness, and love, which, however, divorced 
from everyday reality and business practice, seemed 
to most people quite impossible to achieve, and which 
the latter therefore accepted with their lips while 
tacitly disregarding in their lives. Parsons as a result 
came to be regarded not as the moral daily leaders 
they had been in the Middle Ages—the platoon- 
leaders, as it were, of the working community—but 
as a sainted class apart: intoning hypocrites at the 
rare and occasional worst, and, at the normal best, 
fine men removed from their fellows by their own 
exceptional virtue and living lives which ordinary 
folk could admire but never hope to emulate. The 
Churches thus drifted out of the main highway of 
human life into what seemed to many a beautiful 
but meandering bridle-path that led nowhere but 
to a dreamland Heaven. 

Yet never since the last great collapse of civilisation 
on the threshold of the Dark Ages had the world stood 
in greater need of moral leadership in the conduct of 
its daily business. The crowded traffic of our age 
was pouring in a tremendous, unguided stream, like 
the Gadarene swine, straight towards destruction. 
The blame :fcr humanity's fatal lack of leadership 
was laid in turn on the politicians, on the economists, 
on the capitalists, on the bankers, on the bureaucrats, 
on the Blimps, on the socialists, on the communists, 

But the real flaw in our civilisation 
hundred divergent and contending 
remedies were advocated—-was its lack of spiritual 
guidance. The capitalists, took their bearings by 
arithmetical formulas instead of by a Star. The 
Star—the Star of Bethlehem- was still shining, but 
they never tried to follow it. Those who should have 





on the democrats 
for which a 
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disorders, 


bishop of Canterbury—the greatest militant 
leader the Church of England has produced 
for a hundred years—denounced that sterile 
conception of finance that complacently 
allowed men to rot in idleness while in dire 
need of the very activity and material 
achievement their own harnessed labour 
could have produced, many clerical as well 
as lay hands were held up in horror. It was 
not the business, he was told, of Churchmen 
to intervene in temporal matters. As he 
himself once put it, he had apparently com- 
mitted the unforgivable sin of using the 
holy name of Finance in profane company ! 
Yet it is precisely in this inalienable right 
to denounce moral evil or sloth in all 
places and circumstances that the freedom 
of the Church resides. It is the Church’s 
sacred business to hold up the mirror of 
Christian morality to men not only in their 








devotions and private meditations, but in 
their public capacities. It is not, of course, 





“QUEEN ANNE’S BATH.” 


“Public Baths are more numerous in the metropolis than is commonly supposed. 
imen engraved above is thus described by a sensible correspondent of ‘ The Times ’ 
e thick of the once-renowned “ slums ”’ of St. Giles’s there has existed one of the finest springs 
in ‘i metropolis, which has been known to local fame, and esteemed for its medicinal properties 
for the last two centuries; and, if the gossip of tradition may a relied on, it was once the 
favourite tagnio of Queen "Anne. 4, 

Holborn and Long Acre. 
marble, and lined throughout with good Dutch tiles. . . . 
spring, which is perpetually running into it, so that it is always fresh, it is much used by the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood, as it is supposed to be a ¢ 
is a powerful tonic, and, from its colour, evidently contains a considerable 


t is to be seen at No. 3 


trace of iron. 
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“HEAD OF THE STATUE OF * victory,’ BY PHIDIAS.” 


“The head of the statue of ‘ Victory,” by Phidias, which formed 
a part of the frieze of the Parthenon .. . was brought over to 
Venice at the time of Morosinj’s invasion of Athens, in 1687. The 
barbarous workmen, who, under the orders of the ruthless invader, 
endeavoured to detach part of the pediment of the Temple of 
Minerva, loosened the whole, and it fell to the ground from a great 
height, leaving nothing but fragments like this head. . . . Like 
all the statues of the Parthenon, it is of the most beautiful Pentelic 
marble; its size is double that of life. The band which confines 

the hair is perforated for metal ornaments.’ 
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escape for the individual from the materialism of 
earthly politics and business. It is to inform those 
politics and business with a sense of the eternal 
verities. It is to establish a Christian community. 
For a Church, for instance, to draw from, say, the 
profits of slum houses or prostitution any part of the 
revenues which it uses for its work of spiritual teaching 
and leadership would be a contradiction in terms. 
If any of its livings could be maintained and its 


Old Belton-street, between 
It is a large tank, paved at the bottom with black and white 
Being supplied direct from the 


cure for rheumatism and other 
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for Churchmen to direct the daily business 
_ The of high finance or of any other kind of 
:* 3a earthly business, but it is very much for 
Churchmen, with all Christian humility, 
charity, and forbearance, to proclaim the fact 
boldly whenever such temporal activities 
produce results which debase instead of en- 
nobling men. If, for instance, the due pay- 
ment of interest at the standard market rate 
can only be achieved at the expense of 
causing men and women—Christ’s creatures 
—to suffer the kind of needless degradation that the 
unemployed poor suffered in this so-called Christian 
country before this war, it becomes the urgent business 
of the Church to point out that the laws of Christian 
morality are being outraged and to demand the 
necessary reform. If the Church fails to do this, 
those who unthinkingly base their busiress practice 
on principles which produce such terrible results can 
scarcely be blamed. By this I do not mean that the 
Church is to denounce human want or need that is 
unavoidable ; this would be the reverse of Christianity. 
But it fails in its elementary duty whenever it allows 
avoidable human degradation to be condoned. And 
mass unemployment was avoidable; when, for 
instance, in 1940 we found that its continuance was 
incompatible with our survival as a free people, 
we did away with it quickly enough, at whatever 
outrage to established financial or arithmetical 
orthodoxy. Yet the continuance of unemployment, as 
the Churches should have pointed out long before the 
war, was equally incompatible with our survival as 
a Christian people. 

So was the existence of slums when, with our 
immense mechanical power, we had it in our power— 
if we so willed—to replace them. An acre of slum 
may well, I suggest, after some practical experience 
in such matters, engender more evil than the best- 
filled parish church or chapel can hope to engender 
good. Body and soul in this world are strangely 
intermixed ; the whole story of Christ’s incarnation 
centres round this supreme mystery. The Church 
is the guardian not only of man’s soul in vacuo, but 
of man’s soul as affected by man’s body. If, for 
instance, the living germ of the wheat is extracted 
from man’s daily bread by those who find it to their 
profit to do so, irreparable damage may be done not 
only to the vitality of his body, but to that of his soul. 
If such an outrage is committed, it is for the Church to 
indict it as a wrong incompatible with Christian society. 

Here in a nutshell is my criticism of the Churches 
before the war. With a glorious creed and staffed by 
conscientious, hard-working, and noble-living men, they 
had glided into a backwater and were no longer 
breasting the main stream of daily life where urgent 
battle with the Devil was to be done. 
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. 1 oF 
A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE TWO MAIN 


ROER DAMS, AND THE DIRECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
VIEW OF THE URFTSTAUSEE, ONE OF THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT ROER VALLEY DAMS, FROM WHICH S auakiy Siaiee alae es ee - a Ss 
MY STS. »pyr es , 

THE GERMANS COULD FLOOD ANY BRIDGEHEADS WE MIGHT SECURE IN THE ROER VALLEY. ‘ a ich sa dict tan teal 
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THE GREAT URFTSTAUSEE, HOLDING BAC FLOOD WATERS FROM THE ROER VALLEY. 
NOTE THE BOMB AND SHELL CRATERS (LEFT CENTRE) AT THE FOOT OF THE DAM. 
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BACK . : ANOTHER VIEW OF THE URFTAL DAM, NEAR HEIMBACH. POSSESSION OF THE 


THE HEIMBACH POWER-STATION ALONGSIDE ONE OF THE DAMS HOLDING 
CONTROL OVER THE ROER VALLEY 


THE HEADWATERS OF THE ROER A KEY-POINT OF GERMAN DEFENCES. ROER DAMS HAS GIVEN THE GERMANS 


Reports on February 9 placed troops of the American First Army within a mile Valley at will, submerging it to a depth of 5-6 feet for possibly a fortoight--and 
of the Roerstausee, most important of the series of dams by means of which the this as far down the valley as Diren and Jilich This system of dams has thus 
Germans have held control over the Roer Valley to the north. The second most been the dominating tactical factor in the battle to force the line of the Middle 
important dam is the Urftstausee. There is one other, but much smaller, storage and Lower Roer. Having proved impervious to bombing, they became a priority 
dam, together with three regulating dams. By holding control of this system, the objective of the American First Army, whose attacks, interrupted by Rundstedt’s 
Germans have been in a position to release a devastating flood down the Roer Christmas offensive in that area, have since been resumed 
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SCENES AT THE WESTERN FRONT: 
IN VARIOUS AREAS, INCLUDING 








INFANTRYMEN MOVING OVER SHELL-TORN AND MUDDY GROUND 


GERMAN TOWN OF UNTERBROCH. 


TOWARDS THE SMALL 
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M-8 CAR, ENEMY NEAR 


FINALLY KNOCKED 


AN AMERICAN RECONNAISSANCE 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF COLMAR, THIRD LARGEST CITY IN ALSACE, AFTER 
FRENCH TANKS CAN BE SEEN MASSED IN THE CENTRE OF 


LIBERATION. 
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RETRIBUTION A 
AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN 


jt'st SAARLAUTERN, 


PATROLLING LEFT OF THE STREFTS 


At 10.30 on the morning of February 8. British and Canadian troops of the Canadian 
First Army renewed their land offensive against Germany with the launching of an 
attack from the area just south-east of Nijmegen, eastward against the strongly 
defended the Reichswald, the German side of the 
The offensive was opened with a tremendous barrage by massed Canadian 


enemy positions in forest of on 


frontier 


WITH 


KESTERNICH, CALLED AACHEN,” 


INTACT HOTLY 


LITTL? 
DISPUTED, 


WHERE 
FELI 


NOT A 
MEN OF 


SINGLE HOUSE 


THE U.S. 78TH 


WAS LEFT 


KESTERNICH To DIVISION 


artillery which continued for eleven hours, and, throughout, air support in great 
weight was given by bombers of the Ninth Tactical Air Force and by fighter-bombers 
The front of the attack was about five miles, and flail tanks and armoured flame 
throwers preceded the infantry. who found the going heavy over ground, low-lying 


and wet at the best of times. now boggy after the recent rains. New thrusts- -into 
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INCIDENTS DURING LOCAL ADVANCES 
THE CAPTURE OF COLMAR. 
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ANOTHER RESULT OF THE THAW: VEHICLES PLOUGHING THROUGH FLOODS, CAUSEI) 
BY RAPIDLY MELTING SNOW, IN WEISWEILER, GERMANY 
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A RESULT OF THE RECENT THAW ON THE WESTERN FRONT: A TRUCK, LOADED WITH 
EQUIPMENT, IS SEEN BOGGED DOWN IN DEEP MUD. 
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GREAT JOY IN COLMAR: THE MAYOR, WAVING A BOUQUFT AND GIVING rH Stk 
AS ALLIED TROOPS FINALLY ENTERED THE CITY 
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IN LIBERATED COLMAR HUGE CROWDS WELCOMING THE FRENCH ARMOURED COLUMN 
AS IT PASSED THROUGH THE cITy COLMAR WAS ENTERED ON FEBRUARY 3. 





tHE WURFKOEPER, A GERMAN WEAPON WHICH REQUIRES NO GUN TO FIRE IT A DEMOLISHED CHATEAt IN NENNIC GERMANY WITH AN ™-I5 TANK LEFT GUARDIN 
LEFT ; THE RACK IS INCLINED, THE CHARGE TOUCHED OFF AND 110 LBS OF H.E ROCKET AWAY THE ROAD ON THE RIGHT CAN Br SEES 4 KNOCKED-OUT GCERMWAS PANTHES TA 
tON 

Germany—have also been made by the United States Third Army : the border being troops under General de Lattre de Tassigny, the fate of the German format 
reat : crossed in ten places between a point four miles north-east of Clervaux and Echternach remaining in the so-called Colmar pocket was virtually sealed. and now that pocke 
bers twenty miles north-east of Luxembourg Each of these crossings was also a river is confined to the Harth Forest No attempt has so far been made to penetrate thr 
sme crossing. either of the Sure or Our. and. as we write. the important road junction forest except near Muenchausen. which has been captured, but as an organise 
ying of Prim is closely threatened. After the capture of Colmar by French and American pocket it has vanished 
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“DER FUHRER”: HITLER’S RISE TO POWER. By KONRAD HEIDEN.* 


OR ten years and more there has been a spate of 
books about Hitler and his party. The ordinary 
book-buyer, going into a bookshop and looking over 
the tables stacked with new books, and seeing the 
title of this one, will probably murmur to himself 
or herself: ‘Oh, Lord, one more!’”’ He _ will 
remember all those revelatory volumes by people 
who claimed at one time to have been Hitler’s chauffeur 
or housemaid; all those denunciatory works by 
Jews driven mad by the appalling persecution of their 
people ; all those apologetic books by men,.like Herr 
Rauschning, who have explained that they collaborated 
at first, under a misapprehension, and then saw the 


devil’s face unveiled; and all those miscellaneous 


books attempting sensation by “‘ proving ’’ that Hitler 
had been in love with, and murdered, his niece; or 
that his mother, a domestic, had been seduced by 
her employer, a rich Jew in Vienna, and that resent- 
ment against that outrage, and resentment against 
blood, had given Hitler a very bitter 
I, when I first contemplated the 


the. mixed 
complex about Jews. 
title of this book, 
felt very much 
the same. ‘‘ They 
are going down 
the drain at last,”’ 
thought I, “ and 
I don’t want to 
read any more 
excited journalism 
about them.’’ But 
when I sat down 
to the book I 
changed my mind: 
for the book is 
that unusual thing, 
a sound historical 
work, written con- 
temporaneously, 
which will be a 


reliable source - 
book for future 
historians. 


It is, as its title 
proclaims, a life of 
Hitler: it is also 
a history of the 
National Socialist 
movement and of 
Germany up to the 


bloody purge of 
June-July 1934. 
There are 600 


pages of it in small 
print; they are 
packed with detail, 
coolly recorded ; 
and there is no 
traceable coloration 





PORTRAITS OF A MAN AND HIS WIFE; BY PAUL MOREELSE (1571-1638). 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


to lead the resurgence, somebody else would have 
done so. Whether or not, had he been killed at the 
front in the last war (and he was a brave soldier, 
although some people prefer to think that dll bullies 
are cowards), anybody just like him would have 
turned up to lead the Germans we do not know, and 
certainly never shall know. But those sheep like being 
led by wolves, and this wolf, although he cannot 
reason logically, is indolent except when on the 
rampage, and cannot read a book through, was a very 
cunning wolf, and adapted himself amazingly to the 
circumstances in which he found himself. 


His whole object was to get power, and to get 
power in order to get posthumous fame. He never 
bothered to educate himself, and his conversation was 
never interesting: Mussolini, when he first met him 
in Venice, was completely bored by him. But he had 
absorbed a certain amount of Machiavelli; he had no 
scruples ; and he found himself in a beaten, bewildered, 
and poverty-stricken country, full of struggling 





PANELS, 49 IN. HIGH BY 36 IN. WIDE. 


secure 


victory would be 
leaves fall,’ and during this war has 
always forgotten the promises of Hitler and Géring 
and Goebbels about Russia being laid low, not one 
bomber ever coming over Germany, and the war 
ending at this, that and the other date. 


Kaiser’s promise that 


“before the 


They swallowed it. Hitler failed to get in on 
a coup d'état; he then decided to beat democracy 
with the weapons of democracy. There were many 
parties in Germany, so an absolute majority of votes, 
or seats, could not at first be aimed at. But, trading 
especially on unemployment, and the cloudy pro- 
grammes of all the other politicians, he increased and 
increased his polls until, in the end, he became 
Chancellor. His predecessor was turned out by a union 
of Communists and National Socialists: the two 
parties, equally unscrupulous and set on power at 
all costs, voted together in the Reichstag while they 
were fighting each other in the streets. And when 
Hitler took power he had precisely as much “ demo- 
cratic ’’ authority 
as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had here 
when he became 
Prime Minister 
with a minority 
party. 


Once he was in, 
there was no stop- 
ping him. Not only 
did he replace 
every local auth- 
ority, whether 
mayor or police- 


people, but he set 
the unemployed to 
work. He set them 
at first (the mass 
armament - build- 
ing came later) to 
making roads and 
such things: the 
unemployed, not 
being library econ- 
omists, cared 
nothing about 
theories as to Re- 
lief Works, but 
were glad to get 
jobs: his votes 
increased automa- 
tically, and in no 
time he was in a 
position to get the 
Reichstag to vote 
itself virtually out 
of existence. He 
had a _ one-party 


SIGNED AND DATED 1633. 


of facts by bias, These two superb three-quarter-length portraits of a man and his wife by the Dutch artist, Paul Moreelse, although sold to a well-known collector, may be seen 
whether of party throughout this month at the Frost and Reed Gallery, 41, New Bond Street. Paul Moreelse was born at Utrecht in 1571, and studied portrait-painting under Michiel State, like the 
or ofr . Nohady Mierevelt. About 1600 he went to Rome for a short period, and on returning to Holland he painted some historical and architectural subjects, which, although Russians 
ot race, . 200 y interesting, do not compare with his work as a portrait painter. He was also an architect and an engraver Sir Alfred Munnings, President of the Royal Academy, ” — 
(1 know nothing of in a recent letter to “ The Times,” writes of the above portraits: ‘‘ The expression of either face attains equal excellence and perfection with the rest of the work 
the tl , te- and . . may | ask readers of ‘The Times’ who go to see these pictures to observe the painting of the lady’s eyes and mouth and they might also Well. h had 
ie authors ante speculate on who were the sitters, and on the history of their portraits, which take us far back into the life of Delft, in an age when art was carried to perfection, eu, ne aC 
cedents) could tell when photography was unknown, and artists were craftsmen and knew their job.” e then his chance ; 
as the Kaiser's 


from these pages 
whether the author was an Aryan German or a Jew. 
If he is a German he has exhibited the facts about 
the Jewish persecution with extraordinary sympathy ; 
if he is a Jew he has most remarkably abstained from 
taking the Jewish angle of view in preference to the 
German or the European. He has the essential bias 
injustice, and kindness to 
prejudice he has none. He 


of preferring justice to 
cruelty ; beyond that 

records facts, and leaves them to our judgment: he 
guidance about the future 


more, 


leaves them also for our 
have to deal with the Germans once 
shouldn't make the same mistakes a second 


For we 
and we 
time 


Hitler is a puzzle to him as he must always remain 


a puzzle. But two things he does make clear that 
have always been clear to people in this country 
who understand the strange German people. The 


first is that he was a disappointed artist, turned down 
by the architectural school of Vienna and resolved to 
be famous; and the second is that he was a cork on 
the German wave, and that if he had not appeared 


*' Der Fuhrer.’ By Konrad Helen, (Gollancz ros. Ol.) 


parties and interests, faced with millions of un- 


employed, and longing for a lead. 

He was determined to be the leader; and, during 
his gradual progress, he did and said everything 
which would obtain him the position. He terrified 
people with thugs ; and the Weimar Republic was too 
weak to resist him. He led the monarchists to think 
that he would restore the monarchy, the capitalists to 
think that he would protect their financial interests, 
the Socialists to think that he was going to nationalise 
everything, the Jingoes to think that he was going 
to indulge in world-conquest, the pacifists to think 
that he was going to be an apostle of world-peace. 
How on earth could he say all these things simul- 
taneously, or consecutively, within a brief period, the 
ordinary Englishman will ask knowing that. in 
this country anybody who indulged in such contra- 
dictions and tergiversations would always find a voice 
from the back of the hall shouting “ Hi! Come 
off it!’ But this country is not Germany ; in Germany 


there are no voices at the back of the hall; and 
Germany in peacetime was just like Germany in 
wartime, which after 1914 never remembered the 


Germans had before the last war, when they were 
eating up the world by industry and intrigue and 
only had to wait. But “ character is destiny ’’: and, 
having led the Germans to the factories he proceeded 
to lead them to the munition-works and the slaughter- 


house. The whole Wagnerian drama is in this book. 


One of the lessons is that there is, putting it 
cynically, danger in mass-unemployment. Here it 
only led to a General Strike. It was a very British 
General Strike. The Soviet emissaries threw up the 
sponge when they found the police and the strikers 
playing a football-match at Plymouth, and the whole 
thing fizzled out when Sir John Simon informed the 
strikers that the strike was illegal. But we can't 
tempt Providence too often. Once again in this war 
the submarines almost starved us out. Once again, 
when shall be running enormous 
risks it that our countrymen are 
guaranteed work, a decent living, and “‘a stake in 
in the form of a little property. 


peace comes, we 


unless we see to 


the country "’ 


Every page of this book speaks to us about the 
future, internationally and domestically: and shows 


the hollowness of mere terms and isms 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you hauea, 


man, with his own. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


GUNS, ARMOUR, AND INFANTRY IN THE REICHSWALD 


ARTILLERYMEN OF THE CANADIAN FIRST ARMY, SHROUDED BY THE SMOKE FROM THEIR RAPID-FIRING BOFORS GUNS, AND WITH EMPTY SHELL-CASES PILING UP AROUND THEM, 
FIRING OVER OPEN SIGHTS DURING THE OPENING STAGES OF THE BRITISH AND CANADIAN OFFENSIVE IN THE REICHSWALD. 
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ON A MUDDY ROAD IN THE AREA OF THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN THE REICHSWALD. BRITISH INFANTRY, CROWDED ON TANKS, ARE PASSING ANTI-TANK GUNS AND THEIR CREWS 
ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. THE OFFENSIVE IS REPORTED TO BE GOING WELL. 


Our two pictures were taken in the opening stages of the British and Canadian 
offensive, launched at 10.30 a.m. on February 8, south-east of Nijmegen, along 
the “corridor” of the Reichswald, between the River Maas and the River Rhine. 
Artillery played an important réle in laying a tremendous continuous barrage for 


eleven hours preceding the launching of the offensive, and subsequently in support 
of the steadily-advancing Allied armour and infantry. The German town of Cleve, 
an early objective on the left flank of the drive, was entered by British troops 
on February 11, and the main road through the Reichswald to Gennep was cut. 
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THE REICHSWALD OFFENSIVE: GERMAN 
INFANTRY AND ARMOUR ON THE N 
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? ALLIED INFANTRY TAKING UP POSITIONS IN A TRENCH CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS 











DURING THE BRITISH AND CANADIAN OFFENSIVE IN THE REICHSWALD. PA 
BRITISH INFANTRYMEN, CARRYING AMMUNITION, ENTERING THE BOMB-SHATTERED GERMAN é 
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TOWN OF CLEVE, FORMER NORTHERN BASTION OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE. 2 
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. . PORE PROPPED O ~ < eee 2 [ ALLIED TANKS AND ARMOURED VEHICLES, FOLLOWING THE TRACKS OF OTHERS TOWARDS A BURNING 2 
. } . > , SUSE ; 
CANADIANS MANNING ONE OF THE HUGE 240-MM. HOWITZERS WHOSE ¢ ¢ VILLAGE, ARE PASSING THE SCENE OF AN AIRBORNE LANDING, WITH DISUSED GLIDERS LYING AROUND. 
360-LB, SHELLS HELPED TO PAVE THE WAY FOR THE OFFENSIVE. - oi 3 
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THESE GERMAN PRISONERS, ROUNDED UP IN THE VILLAGE OF NUTTERDEN, IN THE ‘ AN AMPHIBIOUS ALLIGATOR, MANNED BY CANADIANS, TAKING TO THE WATER. CANADIANS 

( REICHSWALD FOREST, ARE CARRYING THEIR OWN WOUNDED INTO CAPTIVITY, ¢ ARE ALMOST FIGHTING A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT IN THE FLOODS SOUTH OF THE RHINE. 

Our pictures reflect various aspects of the British and Canadian offensive in the the left flank of the advance, and of the capture, on the opposite flank, of 
Reichswald area, from scenes in.German towns shattered by Allied bombing to the town of Gennep, where the Germans had put up bitter resistance. All along 

the conditions of mud and flood in which the advance continues. Reports on the line, from the south bank of the Rhine, where the Canadians have been | 


February 12 spoke of our troops having almost cleared the town of Cleve, on fighting almost a minor naval engagement in amphibious vehicles among the | | 
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MOVE THROUGH MUD AND FLOOD. 
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CLEVE, WITH THE SCHLOSS (LEFT FOREGROUND) AND CATHEDRAL BEHIND IT. REPORTS 
SAY SCARCELY A HOUSE WAS HABITABLE AFTER BOMBER COMMAND’S HEAVY ATTACK. 
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AERIAL PICTURE SHOWING 
IN THE NEWLY-LAUNCHED 


A LOW-LEVEL A GROUP OF MEDIUM TANKS AWAITING 


TO TAKE PART 
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THROUGH A BATTERED STREET OF KRANENBURG, 
BEFORE PUSHING ON TO TAKE NUTTERDEN. 


ALLIED TANKS AND VEHICLES PASSING 
WHICH BRITISH TROOPS CAPTURED 


floods, to the northern bank of the Maas, British and Canadian infantry and 
armour were pushing remorselessly on in spite of considerably stiffened resistance, 
and were said to be three-quarters of the way through the difficult Reichswald 
Forest within four days of the launching of the offensive. By that time the 


TOWNS SMASHED BY ALLIED BOMBING; 
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- BRITISH INFANTRY CHECKING ENEMY EQUIPMENT OUTSIDE A CONCRETE GERMAN 
¢ STRONG-POINT WHICH THEY CAPTURED TOGETHER WITH NINETY PRISONERS, 
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THE SIGNAL 
ALLIED OFFENSIVE SOUTH-EAST OF NIJMEGEN, 


BRITISH ASSAULT TROOPS, ARMED WITH RIFLES AND AUTOMATIC , 
WEAPONS, WAITING IN A SLIT TRENCH FOR THE WORD TO ADVANCE. 2 


18 BEING HAULED 
REICHSWALD, 


GUNS, 
OF THE 


LOADED WITH AMMUNITION FOR ANTI-TANK 
ONE OF THE MUD-FILLED ROADS 


THIS SLEDGE, 
BY A TANK ALONG 
rf 
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“bag"’ of prisoners had mounted to more than 4000, and our troops were 
reported to be breaking out of the worst of the forest area into more open 
country. Further south on the Western Front the American Third Army had 
entered Priim, and were said to be massing for an all-out offensive. 
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HE offensive on the British front launched 
on February 8 excited an immediate 
interest which might at first sight have 
appeared disproportionate to its scope. The 
instinct which attributed considerable im- 
portance to it was, however, well founded. 
In view of the success of the Russian cam- 
paign in the east and of the fact that at least 
half-a-dozen German divisions had already 
been withdrawn from the west, it was mani- 
festly necessary to increase the pressure of the British 
and American forces under General Eisenhower's com- 
mand at the earliest possible moment. But apart from 
these considerations, conditions had become suitable for 
a renewal of the offensive which was interrupted by the 
German thrust into the Ardennes last December. That 
thrust had been completely defeated, and the enemy had 
been forced back to his starting line. His subsidiary 
offensive ventures further south had suffered a like fate. 
In Alsace he had endured a rebuff of some consequence, 
his holding round Colmar having been wiped out with a 
loss of several thousand prisoners. Sufficient time had 
elapsed to make good the damage in the loss of material 
inflicted by the German incursion into the Ardennes and 
to reorganise dispositions which had been altered ‘to 
meet that threat. The weather had become reasonably 
good, as favourable as any which is likely to be vouch- 
safed before the arrival of spring. In such circumstances 
the Allies in the west could not afford to go into winter 
quarters. 

Nevertheless, the area in which the first blow was 
struck was small, circumscribed, and in many respects 
unpromising. Between the Rhine and the Maas, which 
here run roughly parallel to each other, lay a stretch of 
country full of natural obstacles and traversed by the 
artificial obstacle of the Siegfried Line. The principal 
natural obstacle was the Reichswald, a forest some fifty 
square miles in extent. Across the centre, from north- 
east to south-west, ran a ridge rising to nearly 300 ft., 
which may be no great height but provides a commanding 
position in such low and generally flat country. In 
accordance with their usual practice, the Germans appear 
to have sited the main defences of the extension to the 
Siegfried Line which they constructed in the early days 
of the war behind this ridge. North of the forest, 
towards the left bank of the Rhine, the country was even 
more unfavourable. It was largely flooded, in places so 
deeply that troops had to move across it in amphibious 
vehicles or even in boats. The dominating feature, how- 
ever, was the Rhine itself, crossed on countless occasions 
in military history, but none the less remaining one of 
the most formidable water obstacles in the world. The 
advance could not proceed far or accomplish much with- 
out coming up against this great barrier. Had we been 
able last year to secure a foothold beyond the branch 
known as the Neder Ryn, it would have been another matter. 

Formidable as are the difficulties facing an advance 
in this sector, it is doubtful whether they are as great as 
those formed by the buildings of the industrial area astride 
the Rhine further south. Since the Allies reached the 
frontier last year it has always 
appeared probable that they would 
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exerted it compensates for the lighter armour and lesser 
hitting-power of Allied tanks. There is no doubt that 
the sort of weather which suits the enemy, whether he is 
on the offensive or on the defensive, is overcast skies with 
a maximum of low-lying cloud. The Allies can, on the 
other hand, make the most out of every fine day and all 
the blue sky accorded them. 


WORLD WAR: 


PROSPECTS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
































A MAP SHOWING THE ALLIED FRONT ALONG THE MAAS 
AND ROER, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TRIANGLE 
BETWEEN THE TWO RIVERS SOUTH OF ROERMOND, WHERE 
BRITISH SECOND ARMY TROOPS WON AN IMPORTANT VICTORY 
IN A SERIES OF BATTLES PICTURED ELSEWHERE IN THIS 
ISSUE BY OUR WAR ARTIST, WHO IS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
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the Germans by sheer weight of numbers. 
German armies can be beaten only by skill 
and manceuvre. Nevertheless, the superior 
numbers of the Russians afford them two 
advantages which the Americans and British 
do not at present enjoy and have not enjoyed 
in the past. In the first place, they can mount 
offensives on a much broader front and deal 
a greater number of decisive blows without 
fear of unduly weakening their efforts by 
dispersion. In the second place they can bring up fresh troops 
to impart new impetus to their offensive in places where 
fatigue and casualties have reduced the power of those 
already engaged. This is an important factor, because there 
generally comes a time, several days after the launching 
of a sustained attack, when the troops bearing the brunt 
of it can no longer produce the energy and élan of their 
first efforts. They can go on if they have to, but the 
exploitation of the successes already gained will be less 
than would be the case if it were possible to replace them. 
In the west we have seldom been able to make such 
exchanges. In particular, we have been forced to leave 
airborne formations in the line when it would have been 
desirable to relieve them and prepare them for further 
operations of the type for which they were created. 

What is satisfactory is that the western Allies have 
now begun to take advantage of the initiative which they 
regained with so much trouble and at the cost of so much 
sacrifice after defeating the German counter-stroke in the 
Ardennes. It may well be also that the withdrawal of 
a proportion of the enemy’s Panzer and Panzer Grenadier 
divisions will make a lot of difference, since these are not 
only the best-armed but also the best-trained, the fittest 
physically, and the most determined of the German forma- 
tions. In my view, a passage of the Rhine, even if the 
immediate penetration into the country beyond were 
not to be very deep, might, when taken into conjunction 
with the Russian victories, bring about an early collapse 
of resistance. That is the great task which lies ahead, 
more formidable than the penetration of the Siegfried 
Line. It will be a tremendous undertaking, above all in 
winter, when the level of the river changes suddenly from 
time to time and renders it dificult to maintain pontoons 
across it. While that barrier stands, the Germans may 
still hope to hold the Allies on one front at least. When 
it has been broken down, it will be clear to the meanest 
intelligence in the Reich that the end must be near. 
Resistance may continue afterwards, but it will no longer 
be the highly-organised resistance with which we have 
been faced since the Germans pulled themselves together 
last year after their headlong retreat towards their 
homeland. 

If in the west the Americans and British have launched 
an offensive at a generally unfavourable season of the 
year, in Italy there is, I fear, scarcely a chance of being 
able to launch a large-scale offensive at all. This is a 
pity, since otherwise the opportunities would be good. 
There have been no reports of German withdrawals, but 
there could be no safer_assumption than that they aré 
now taking place. If the theoretical arguments in 

their favour were insufficient, the 
heavy and persistent air attacks on 











the Brenner would amply _rein- 








not send their main forces into this 
area, but would make their strongest 
concentrations north of it, where 
Field-Marshal Montgomery has now 
attacked, and south of it, in the 
region east of Aachen. My own view 
is that they made an error initially 
in not putting greater resources into 
these two sectors last autumn and 
unduly dispersed their strength and 
strained their communications by 
becoming so deeply involved in opera- 
tions further south. Now that their 
communications have been well built 
up, and they have no further serious 
anxieties on the subject of supply, 
their opportunities have, in other 
respects, become less good. The 
Germans have fully recovered from 
their earlier disorganisation and have 
consolidated their defence, and the 
mud of winter in this heavy country 
makes it difficult to impart impetus 
to an offensive operation. Every 
movement, from that of the individual 
infantryman to that of the largest and 
heaviest vehicle, is hampered and 
restricted. Slow movement leads to 
the loss of opportunities which could 
have been seized only by rapid action, 
and the troops themselves, tiring sooner 
than would be the case on sound going, 
become incapable of such prolonged 
exertions, however good their spirit. 

The future of the offensive will 























force them. It is, indeed, matter 
tor astonishment that the Germans 
have not made this move earlier, 
but have maintained upwards of thirty 
divisions far outside their own frontier 
in the south when this was covered 
by obstacles of the quality of the Alps, 
despite the fact that their eastern and 
western frontiers have both been 
penetrated. There is, to my mind, a 
good chance of being able to prevent 
the Germans from moving more than 
a division or two at a time, or even 
then at a rapid pace. In any event, 
if such a transfer of German troops 
would provide the enemy with rein- 
forcements for his two major fronts, 
it would at the same time liberate a 
proportion of the Allied troops serving 
in that theatre. It will then remain 
to be seen which side can make the 
best and quickest use of the reserves 
thus created. 

From the political point of view as 
well as the military, it is desirable that 
the Americans and British should 
complete the great contribution which 
they made to victory through their 
work in France last year by a deep 
invasion of Germany. The Nazis may 
feel that if they have to collapse and 
surrender they would rather that one 
of their foes should bring about the 
final catastrophe than that it should 
be shared between the two sets on the 











depend to a considerable extent upon 


the weather, not only as regards west and on the east. They would 


THE AREA, WITH PRUM AS THE KEY-POINT; . ee 
exert all their skill in intrigue to create 


THE SCENE OF THE CANADIAN FIRST ARMY'S NEW 


movement on the ground, but also OFFENSIVE FROM THE NIJMEGEN AREA, WITH THE WHERE NEW THRUSTS WERE MADE INTO , , 
with respect to support from the air. REtcHswALD FOREST, .NOW PENETRATED, AND GERMANY BY THE AMERICAN THIRD army  ‘ifferences between the Allies through 
As I have said, it was fairly good to CLEVE ENTERED. RECENTLY. playing upon this result, and even 


though this course of action might 
have no immediate effect it would 
probably make itself felt later on. The 
whole future of Europe and of the 
security of the world would benefit 
from a successful invasion of Germany 


start with, A vast concentration of 
air power was brought to bear in 
aid of the attack. On the first day 
of the offensive the British and 
American Tactical Air Forces claimed 
to have destroved or damaged nearly 


The battle between the Maas and the Rhine, south-east of Nijmegen, is now fully joined. The greater part of Cleve, 

as we write, is now in our hands, and we have cut the main road through the Reichswald from Cleve to Gennep. 

To the north, the Canadians have captured Millingen on the Rhine, and have gone south-eastward and captured 

Keeken, also near the Rhine. Their progress has now brought them into contact with British infantry moving from 

other start lines. On the American ird Army front Priim was reported to have been entered, and more crossings 
have been made of the rivers Our and Sure. (Maps copyright by “ The Times.”) 


a hundred locomotives and over 500 railway trucks. I have dealt only with the preliminary phase of an from the west which would fairly divide and apportion 
It is to be noted, however, that they claimed very offensive which will certainly have developed considerably the laurels of victory and at the same time make it 
The Germans have been thoroughly by the time these lines are read. I shall make no extrava- clear to all concerned that the humiliation of defeat 


few road vehicles. 
drilled in the tactics of confining road movement to 
the hours of darkness and concealing their vehicles 
by day, and they do it very cleverly, But this support 
makes an immense difference to the course of opera 
tions, Air strength is one of the realms in’ which 
Allied superiority is unquestioned, When it can be fully 


gant prophecies about its future. There must be some must be reckoned on the same principle. It must be 
doubt as to whether the Allies possess in the west at this the endeavour of General Eisenhower to be up at the 
moment the requisite superiority of strength. It is certain kill at all hazards. Such a policy may entail greater 
that they have no such superiority as that at the disposal sacrifices than would be necessary if it were possible to 
of their allies in the east The Russians have alwavs wait a littl longer. But we have waited long enough. 
rightly been sensitive to implications that they are beating Every effort now will be repaid in the long run 
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FHE REICHSWALD OFFENSIVE: BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS IN ACTION. 
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AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF A BURNING VILLAGE, ALLIED TROOPS AND TRANSPORT 
ARE DRAWN UP, WAITING TO ADVANCE INTO THE REICHSWALD FOREST. 
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© A CONCENTRATION OF ALLIED TANKS, ARMOURED VEHICLES AND TRUCKS ON THE EDGE 
é OF THE REICHSWALD FOREST DURING THE EARLY STAGES OF THE OFFENSIVE. 
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TREES OF THE REICHSWALD FOREST, ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR GERMAN DEFENCE POSTS. 5 
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“\ WITH AUTOMATIC WEAPONS AT THE READY, THESE MEN ARE COMBING THE REICHSWALD a C A LINE OF INFANTRYMEN ADVANCING ALONG A MUDDY ROAD IN THE REICHSWALD 
POREST TO MOP UP ANY GERMANS PASSED DURING THE GENERAL ADVANCE. 7 FOREST AREA DURING THE BRITISH-CANADIAN DRIVE INTO GERMANY, 
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By February 11, three days after the launching of the British and Canadian offensive in | the Canadians had captured Millengen and Keeken on the Rhine, while to the south-east 
the Reichswald area, it was reported that battle was fully joined on a line right across the of them British troops had entered the German town of Cleve and cut the main road 
* corridor "' between the Maas and Rhine rivers. On the left flank of the Allied acvance through the Reichswald Forest to Gennep, which was captured on February 12. 
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MODERN BATTLE: THE VICTORY OF THE ROER TRIANGLE BY THE | B 


DRAWN BY OUR War ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU wit 
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THE CROSSING OF THE VLOED (STREAM) BEEK, BY GENERAL DEMPSEY’S | SEC 
This drawing, and those on succeeding pages, are typical of the conditions under day, but the initial thrust was designed with the purpose of opening up the or Be 
which a modern battle is fought. The battle was that of the Roer triangle, won by road to Schilberg and Echt, and ultimately to drive the enemy across the attack 
British Second Army troops under General Dempsey. The attack was launched on Roer, last considerable stream before the Rhine, with Cologne and Dusseldorf Vloed 


‘January 16, the first objective being the village of Dieteren, captured on the first only about 30 miles distant. Between Dieteren and Susteren is the Vloed Beek, Sappe 
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WITH THE BrITISH SECOND ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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tY’S | SECOND ARMY ON JANUARY 17, OPENING THE 
the or Beek stream, crossed by our forces in the face of desperate German counter- 
the attacks from both flanks. Our War Artist, on the scene of the conflict of 
dorf Vloed Beek, on January 17, has shown the battlefield as it opened up, with 
eek, Sappers (left foreground) working under heavy fire to construct an improvised 
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THE CROSSING OF THE VLOED BEEK. 
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ROAD TO SCHILBERG AND ECHT. 


causeway over the Beek stream for our tanks, while a lorry, bringing up a 
Bailey bridge, is on fire from a direct hit by an enemy shell. On the right, 
over the snow, brilliantly lighted by artificial moonlight, infantry are advancing 
guardedly, being fired on from the flanks by German tanks. 
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MODERN BATTLE: THE VICTORY OF THE ROER TRIANGLE BY THE 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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On January 17, the British attack on the Roer triangle had made good progress. the cross-roads district the tanks each took a house and fired into the walls at came 
Our troops had captured the little town and road junction of Echt, and on the point-blank range. Their commanders shouted in English telling our men they Seco: 
1@th made good the hold they had rather precariously got on the small town, must surrender or die. The answer to this, says the reporter, “‘ was always infan 
or large village, of Susteren, some miles south of Echt. Here our men found renewed firing from the ground-floor windows, where an upturned table or the Vloe 
themselves trying to take Susteren with rifles against tanks. There was a Tiger tank bricks that had crashed through the ceiling were used as barricades. One after supp 
and some Mark II1.s, and some tank-destroyers, and they moved down the Street in another the tank commanders were killed by rifle fire. One company com- and 
fleet formation to settle our infantrymen. The smaller vehicles, says a Press reporter, mander was hit three times by machine-gun bullets, and finally had an arm owin 
who gave a graphic description of this fighting, gathered round the Tiger. At shattered by a shell. He fought on, refusing to surrender. Then the tanks occu 
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THE BRITISH 2nD ARMY—No. 2: THE GALLANT FIGHT IN SUSTEREN 


| DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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UISTEREN, HOLDING ON GRIMLY AGAINST PANZERS WHILE AWAITING THE HELD-UP BRITISH TANKS. 





$ at came, and Susteren fell."" Our War Artist, Captain de Grineau, with the British to surrender this important position, the Germans were finally driven out by 
hey Second Army, has in his realistic drawing depicted this very scene. British the advent of our advancing tanks from Vloed Beek. In his drawing are seen 
ays infantry, he writes, had established themselves in Susteren, but owing to the a German Tiger, with Mark IlIl.s, with infantry seeking cover, attempting to 
the Vloed Beek hold-up—shown in our previous double-page drawing—were un- reach the corner house on the right. Opposite (centre left) is a German tank 
fter supported by anti-tank guns or tanks. They were strongly attacked by Panzers squadron leader, who had demanded the surrender of the British force, facing 
om- and German infantry, and, being much outnumbered, suffered heavily. Yet, such extreme odds, and who is falling back shot. And at the window of the 
arm owing to the superb gallantry of two small parties of devoted men who had ‘ upper floor of the house is an English private firing a P.I.A.T. in full view of 
nks occupied the two corner houses of a vital road junction in the town and refused the tank commanders. 
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MODERN BATTLE: THE VICTORY OF THE ROER TRIANGLE BY THE | B 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRI 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT DURING A SAVAGE STREET BATTLE BETWEEN GERMAN AND BRITISH TA 








On January 18, forces of the British Second Army had occupied Hougen and background of this Battle of the Triangle. Little has been reported of the epic su] 
a string of villages on the road to Susteren, already in British hands. Other fight for the control of the cross-roads at Schilberg, in which the enemy, with | Tis 
troops moving eastward from Echt had penetrated into the town of Schilberg, superior tanks, was defeated by British tanks and a famous South Country | so! 


our men using white camouflage on their tanks against the largely snow-covered English regiment. Our War Artist on the spot illustrates how British infantry, | pe 
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HE BRITISH 2nD ARMY—No. 3: THE CRITICAL SCHILBERG CROSS-ROADS. 


‘AN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY IN HOLLAND.- 
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tpic supported by tanks, are engaged in clearing the town house by house. A Royal forced to retreat, and all resistance was crushed In his drawing Captain de 
“ith Tiger, with German infantry, has counter-attacked at the cross-roads, and for Grineau shows the houses in the vicinity of the cross-roads all mouse-holed, often 
try some time the situation of the British was critical, owing to the extra-powerful with the floors above and below in the possession of opposing troops, engaged in 
ry, | penetrating power of the Royal Tiger's heavy gun, but the enemy was gradually | a deadly game of “ hide-and-seek."’ 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE: PLACES IN THE PATH OF THE RED ARMY’S DRIVE. 
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A VIEW OF THE HARBOUR AT STETTIN, AT THE MOUTH OF THE ODER. MARSHAL /f 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF GLOGAU, ON THE RIVER ODER, IN THE PATH 
: ZHUKOV’S FORCES HAVE BEEN DRIVING STEADILY TOWARDS THIS IMPORTANT PORT. 


OF MARSHAL KONIEV’S BRIDGEHEAD OVER THE RIVER NORTH OF BRESLAU. 
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¢ ODER RIVER AT OHLAU, SOUTH-EAST OF BRESLAU , AERIAL VIEW OF ELBING, THE SECOND CITY OF EAST PRUSSIA, LIEGNITZ, ONE OF THE LARGEST TOWNS IN SILESIA, 
CROSSED BY MARSHAL KONIEV’S TROOPS IN‘ / CAPTURED BY TROOPS UNDER MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY’S COMMAND / CAPTURED BY MARSHAL KONIEV IN HIS DRIVE 
ESTABLISHING THEIR FIRST BRIDGEHEAD. ) ( AFTER MANY DAYS OF VIOLENT, STUBBORN FIGHTING. j ACROSS THE ODER NORTH OF BRESLAU. 
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A VIEW OF THE FREEDOM SQUARE IN POZNAN, THE IMPORTANT POLISH TOWN WHOSE ., THE KOTTEL BRIDGE AT KONIGSBERG, CAPITAL OF EAST PRUSSIA, WHOSE GARRISON 
GARRISON WAS LEFT STRANDED BY MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S DRIVE TO THE ODER. j 1S NOW FINALLY CUT OFF FROM POMERANIA BY THE CAPTURE OF  ELBING. 
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Our pictures show some of the important towns involved in the great Russian remaining in East Prussia. To the south, the most important news has been the 
advance into Germany. This advance continues steadily. While Zhukov has been establishing by Marshal Koniev of a second bridgehead over the Oder north-west of 
building up his striking-power on the east bank of the Oder, facing Berlin, his right Breslau, on a front of 100 miles. This bridgehead, in combination with the other to 
flank has been spreading the front northward towards the important port of Stettin, the south, has virtually surrounded Breslau and opened a possible direct advance 
at the mouth of the Oder, while Rokossovsky's forces have succeeded in capturing north-west to Berlin, or west to Dresden. It also constitutes a mounting threat to roll 
Elbing and thus cutting off communications between Stettin and the German armies up from the flank the German troops facing Marshal Zhukov's armies across the Oder 
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ALLIED VICTORY PARADE IN COLMAR. § THE EASTERN FLEET: A ROYAL VISIT. 


TROOPS OF THE AMERICAN 28TH DIVISION MARCHING PAST THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE 
AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE DURING A VICTORY PARADE IN LIBERATED COLMAR. GENERAL 
DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY TOOK THE SALUTE, 


—. et AIST POE we Pe) sae ee os) 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN, WEARING THE NATIONAL COSTUMES OF ALSACE, WALKING IN THE 

VICTORY PROCESSION THROUGH THE CITY SQUARE OF COLMAR, LIBERATED BY FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN TROOPS UNDER GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY. 


3, Rita: 


PT ar A a es 
GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, FRENCH C.-IN-C., WHOSE TROOPS LIBERATED COLMAR 
AND SMASHED THE GERMAN NINETEENTH ARMY, INSPECTING UNITS OF A FRENCH ARMOURED 
DIVISION IN THE CITY SQUARE OF COLMAR, 


lt was reported on February 2 that troops of General de Lattre de Tassigny's French 
First Army, together with American forces operating under his command, had reached 
the centre of Colmar, thus sealing the fate of the formations of the German Nineteenth 
Army then remaining in the Colmar pocket. In the subsequent twenty-four hours, the 
French took 2500 German prisoners, and on February 5 the Allied troops cut the pocket 
in two, trapping all the enemy remaining in the Vosges. With the final mopping-up 
operations completed, the French First Army claims to have written the German 
Nineteenth Army off the strength of the Wehrmacht 


Our pictures were taken during the King’s visit to ships of the Royal Navy before their 
departure to the Pacific war zone. Two of the ships visited by the King, the battleship 
“King George V."’ and the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Indefatigable,"’ were recently reported to 
have taken part in a strong and very successful attack on Japanese oil installations in 
Sumatra. The attack was made by aircraft flying from four British aircraft-carriers of 
a powerful East Indies force commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian. When the 
King visited the ships at a northern base he was accompanied by the Queen, with 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret. 
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KING ASCENDING IN THE LIFT OF H.M.S. “‘ INDEFATIGABLE "’ TO INSPECT THE 
COMPANY OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER BEFORE SHE LEFT FOR EASTERN WATERS. 


QUEEN, AND THE TWO PRINCESSES, WATCHING A_ I4-IN. SHELI BEING 
” 


THE KING AND 
“KING GEORGE V. 


WHEELED ACROSS THE QUARTERDECK OF THE BATTLESHIP : 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH (RIGHT) OPERATING THE LOADING MECHANISM IN A QUADRUPLE I4-IN 
TURRET OF H.M.S. “KING GEORGE V."") PRINCESS MARGARET 18 WATCHING THE LOADER, 
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PERSONALITIES AND 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


2 
The George Cross has been posthumously awarded 
to Captain Thompson, R.A.M.C., who returned to 
“‘ almost certain death” in a last effort to save one 
remaining helpless patient on board a sinking 
hospital ship. Captain Thompson had also shown 
conspicuous gallantry on board various hospital 
carriérs at Dunkirk, Sicily, Salerno and Anzio during 
dive-bombing attacks and under shell-fire. It was 
on the night of January 24 last year, at Anzio, and 
on board the sinking ‘“ St. David ” that he performed 
the act of courage that earned him the G.C. 
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SIR EDWARD BRIDGES. 
Secretary to the War Cabinet, 
Sir Edward Bridges is to be the 
new Permanent Secretary to the 


i Treasury and Head of the Civil 


succession to Sir 
Sir Edward 


Service in 
Richard Hopkins. 


2 will continue temporarily to be 


? Secretary to the War Cabinet. 


SIR ERNEST BIRD. 
President of the Law Society 
from 1943-44, and a member 
of the old-established firm of 
solicitors, 
Gray’s Inn, Sir Ernest Bird died 


on February 6. Well known in in- 


surance and banking, he was twice 
Master of both the Salters’ and 


Playing Card Makers’ Companies: : 


Bird and Bird, of : 


4 ee 


LORD FAIRFIELD. 
The distinguished Judge, Lord 
Fairfield, died on February 4. 
Many will remember him best for 
his work in the Court of Appeal, 
where he sat for eleven years as 
Lord Justice Greer. He retired 
in 1938, and the next year was 

raised to the peerage. 


GENERAL McNAUGHTON. 
The Canadian Defence Minister 
and Liberal Government candi- 

Grey North by- 


election, General McNaughton 


was defeated by his Progressive 


Conservative opponent, Mr. Gar- 


field Case. The controversy over : 


conscription for oversea service 
was the main issue. 


NEWS 


Fn 


MR. P. N. LOXLEY. 
Mr. Loxley, of the Foreign Office, 
was killed with other members 
of the staff of the Prime Minister’s 
mission when the aircraft i 
which he was a passenger met 
with an accident on February 1. 
He had served in Warsaw and 
Teheran. 


SIR GORDON NAIRNE. 


% The Comptroller of the Bank of 


England from 1918-25, Sir Gordon 
Nairne died on February 9. He 


¢ entered the service of the Bank 


of England in 1880 and his rise 
was rapid. In 1918, in honour 
of his services, the Court of 
Directors created for him the 
special post of ‘ Cemptroller.” 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 


EYE TO-DAY. 


CAPTAIN JOHN HENRY BRUNT, V.C. 


i # The posthumous award of the V.C. has been made 
2 to Lieut. (temporary Captain) Brunt, the Sherwood 


Foresters, for gallantry in Italy on December 9 last. 
His. platoon was dug in around a house which was 
destroyed by enemy tanks and the whole area was sub- 
jected to intense mortar fire. Our anti-tank defences 
had been destroyed. Captain Brunt rallied his men, 
killed fourteen of the advancing German infantry him- 
self, then, leaping on to a Sherman tank, stayed on 
the turret while being driven from one fire position 
to another. He was killed the following day. 
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THE INSIGNIA OF THE NEW RANK OF 
‘““GENERAL OF THE ARMY” AS WORN 
BY GENERAL EISENHOWER. 


Our photograph is a close-up of the left shoulder 
of General Dwight Ejisenhower’s uniform, and 


pacececacieitage iad oe 
THE B.B.C. WAR REPORTER, GUY BYAM, 
1S REPORTED MISSING SINCE FLYING ON 
A BOMBING ATTACK AGAINST BERLIN. 
Guy Byam, who parachuted into Normandy on | 
D-Day and jumped with the 10Ist British Air- 
borne Army at Arnhem, is reported missing 
since flying on a daylight bombing attack 
against Berlin on February 3. His Flying 
Fortress was struck by anti-aircraft fire. 
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f TWO KINGS DISCUSS UNITY: KING FAROUK OF EGYPT (LEFT, SEATED) IN THE CITY OF TENTS } 
AT YAMBO WITH HIS HOST, KING IBN SAUD. BEHIND: THEIR RESPECTIVE DIGNITARIES. 


King Farouk of Egypt and King Ibn Saud met recently in Saudi Arabia to discuss relations between Egypt ; 7 mr 
and the Wappabite dynasty. The meeting was unexpected, as relations between the two States have been ; | ame oe Sree eae ee See Se 
' cool since their wars of the last century. If they can forget their old quarrels and find agreement, much H of the Army » ae wide. tan Supreme ‘Allied 
i will have been done to change the course of Middle East politics. In deference to King Ibn Saud the ; ; Commander was recently 
i (Photograph by Radio.) i . 
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Egyptian party discarded European clothes. 
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“1044 AS A} SIR WALTER CITRINE TALKING TO A GROUP OF PARATROOPS DURING THE VISIT 
OF T.U.C, DELEGATES TO ATHENS. 


In order to obtain first-hand information about the situation in Greece—where an agreement 
has at last been reached and signed—-members of the British T.U.C. delegation in Athens 
talked for two hours to British paratroops who played a large part in the fightii sn 
an introductory speech by hw! Walter Citrine, the party split aa groups for , =~ 

i with a cage in atten on each group. 


NORTHERN SUDAN ADVISORY COUNCIL, ESTABLISHED IN 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ORGAN OF THE 


In this group of the members of the Sudan Advisory Council, taken at the Governor-General’s Palace in Khartoum, 
the central figure (seated) is H.E. the Governor-General of the Sudan, Major-General Sir Hubert Huddleston. On 
his right is Sir Douglas Newbold, the Civil Secretary; then Mr. J. W. E. Miller, the Financial Secretary ; and 
} Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha. On Sir Hubert’s left is Mr. T. P. Creed, the Legal Secretary; and 
i next to Mr. Creed, Sayed Sir Ali el Mirghani Pasha. 


A SESSION OF THE 
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THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE, WHICH SOUNDED THE DEATH KNELL OF NAZISM. 


THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE IN SESSION AT THE LIVADIA PALACE, YALTA, CRIMEA‘ MARSHAL 
STALIN (LEFT); PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (CENTRE); MR. CHURCHILL (RIGHT) 
THE PRIME MINISTER (RIGHT), WITH MARSHAL STALIN, IN THE CONFERENCE ROOM. BOTH APPEAR 
IN HAPPY MOOD. 
5. MARSHAL STALIN CONFERRING WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE UNITED STATES HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE LIVAD#A PALACE 


The conference of Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin, held at Yalta, 
in the Crimea, has drawn up military plans for the final defeat of Germany. The conference 
has also agreed on plans for enforcing the “‘ no surrender " terms, but these terms will not 
be made known until German armed resistance has been crushed. The forces of the three 
Powers will each occupy a separate zone of Germany. with a central control commission 
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A VIEW OF THE LIVADIA PALACE, YVALTA, WHERE THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE TOOK PLACE 
OVER A PERIOD OF EIGHT DAYS. 
THREE GREAT LEADERS: (L.-R.) MR. CHURCHILL, WEARING A COSSACK CAP; PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ; 
AND MARSHAL STALIN, IN THE GROUNDS OF THE LIVADIA PALACE 
MR. CHURCHILL (RIGHT) IN EARNEST CONVERSATION WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AFTER THE FIRST 
MEETING HELD AT YALTA ON FEBRUARY 3 


H.Q. in Berlin. France will be invited to take a zone of occupation. Joint action in the 
liberated countries of Europe has also been agreed upon and a conference of the United 
Nations will be called at San Francisco in April next to prepare the charter of an inter 
national organisation to maintain peace The Crimea conference was held at the Livadia 
Palace, and the decisions reached have, in effect, sounded the death knell of Nazism. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS OF 


AN ESTATE ON CONISTON WATER FOR THE NATION : 
MONK CONISTON HALL, LEFT CENTRE, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


A GENERAL VIEW, WITH THE MANSION, 


NEWS Fes. 17, 1945 


OUTSTANDING INTEREST AT HOME. 


BOON CRAG FARM, INCLUDED IN DISTANCE. 


The National Trust has accepted an estate comprising about 140 acres of farmland and woodland at the 
head of Coniston Water, within sight of Coniston Old Man, and including a mansion known for many 


years as Monk Coniston Hall. 


This-is now to revert to its older name of Waterhead House, and with 


the immediate grounds and a part of the foreshore, will be leased to the Holiday Fellowship. The estate 


has been presented to the National Trust by an anonymous donor. 


THE DISBANDMENT OF R.A.F. BALLOON COMMAND: SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 


Because of the greatly reduced need of British cities, towns and industrial buildings for defence 

against air attack, the R.A.F. Balloon Command has been disbanded, and except for a nucleus 

of staffs, officers, airmen and W.A.A.F., will be remustered. The London barrage came into 

existence on March 17, 1937, and was flown over London for the first time during the 
Munich crisis. The balloons, some 2000 of them, brought down 278 flying bombs. 
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ANCIENT POTTERY DISCOVERED : THE SITE OF THE RECENT FIND OF ANCIENT POTTERY, 
PROVISIONALLY ASSIGNED TO THE THIRD CENTURY, NEAR BENTLEY, HAMPSHIRE. 


Investigation on the site of the find of ancient pottery near Bentley shows the finds to be of 

onsiderable interest because of their abundance and the extent of the site. The excavation made 

by Major Wade (seen in our photograph), as the result of a communication from a Home Guard, 

is a trench dug into a pottery waste heap. So far, the pottery consists mainly of dark-grey ware, 
provisionally assigned to the third century. 


SAYING 
FAREWELL TO THE COMMAND ON PARADE, WHILE THE BALLOONS CAME TO EARTH, 


COVENTRY ADOPTS 500 HOMELESS CHILDREN FROM HOLLAND: THE CHILDREN COMING 
ASHORE AT A BRITISH PORT WITH FLAGS TAKEN ON BOARD THERE. 


Looking tired but cheerful, 500 Dutch children between the ages of eight and fifteen arrived in 

England recently. Some, but not all, are orphans; all are homeless, and they are the first of 

about . When the whole of Holland is liberated, it is expected that about 20,000 children 

will be given wartime homes in England. Offers of hospitality have been received from many 
parts of Britain. These first arrivals had been travelling for four days. 


FAMOUS BRISTOL LANDMARK, BURNT DOWN: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HALI 


AFTER THE DISASTER ON FEBRUARY 5. 


Colston Hall, the scene of many historic, political and civic events, was burnt to the ground in the early hours 

of February 5. The dam is estimated at nearly £200,000. The lesser hall, known as the Little Theatre, 

was saved. The original site of the Colston Hall was a Carmelite Priory founded in 1267. A public hall 

was built on the site in 1867, which was burned down in 1898, rebuilt in 1919, and reconstructed in 1937 
at a cost of £40,000, in order to meet modern requirements. 


COLSTON HALL, 
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THE DAMAGE TO THE CAMPO SANTO OF PISA, AND PROTECTIVE MEASURES. 
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A VIEW OF THE NORTH GALLERY OF THE CAMPO SANTO, PISA, BEFO THE DAM? 
CAUSED TO THIS FAMOUS SITE BY THE EXPLOSION OF A STRAY SHELL, AND THE FIRE 
WHICH FOLLOWED, LAST JULY. 24 


THE 
LOW 


TRIUMPH OF DEATH eae BY FRANCESCO TRAINI, SHOWI THE DAMAGE TO 
IT HAS LOST ONE PATCH HIGH UP, AND THE GROUP OF CRIPPLES FROM 
DOWN IN THE CENTRE. 


THE 
FRESCO, 
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THOMAS,” SHOWING THE 
WHOLE SERIES OF FRESCOES 
NORTH RANGE. 


WICKER 
AT 


BASE 
THE 


“THE INCREDULITY OF ST. 
FALL) UNDERLYING THE 
SOUTH-EAST ANGLE OF THE 


DETAIL 
OF 


FROM 
PLASTER 


In our issue of January 13 this year we gave a series of pictures of Benozzo Gozzoli 
frescoes in the Campo Santo, Pisa, together with a descriptive note, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Leonard Woolley, the damage done to the Campo Santo by shelling. Our 
photographs then showed the frescoes as they were before disaster overtook them 
now we publish views of the Campo Santo after the shelling and the fire which 
followed. The Allied Forces and the Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives Sub 
Commission have spared no effort to minimise this disaster to art. On September 11 
last, R.E. officers inspected the damage and drew out plans; on the following 
day expert fresco-restorers were brought from Rome and Florence, and on September 13 
work started. There is, no attempt to restore the Campo Santo to its 


on 


of course, 


FRESCOES 


WHERE 


WIDE 
THE 


OF THE TEMPORARY PENT-HOUSE ROOF, ERECTED BY ENGINEERS, 
PRESERVE THE WALL FACE FROM THE EFFECTS OF WINTRY WEATHER. 
ORIGINAL CLOISTER ROOF WAS BURNED. 


A PORTION 


a 


A DETAIL FROM SOME OF THE BENOZZO GOZZOLI FRESCOES IN THE CAMPO SANTO, 
SHOWING THE SERIOUS BLISTERING. THE ARRAY OF PAINTINGS BY THIS ARTIST HAS 
SUFFERED MOST OF ALL, 


LINE-DRAWING EXPOSED 
ARE OF EXTREMELY 


UNDERLYING 
LINE-DRAWINGS 


DETAII SHOWING 
AWAY. THESE 
QUALITY. 


A 
FLAKED 
FINE 


BENOZZO GOZZOLI; 
PLASTER HAS 


BY 
THE FRESCO 


protect the 
brought by 
replace fallen fragments, 


and to 


to 


secure 
had be 


that can be done at is to 
technicians—-for whom plaster 
Volterra—started to reinforce the plaster, 
the blisters that deformed the painted surface. Engineers put up a pent 
house roof (constructed with Army materials) wide enough to preserve the wall 
from the effects of wintry weather, for the entire original had been burned 
following the explosion of a stray shell which hit the roof on July 27, 1944. Every 
thing possible has now been done to prevent any further deterioration of this famous 
site. The Campo Santo of Pisa has become one of the greatest laboratories in Italy 
for the study of fresco painting in all its stages 
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DISTINCTIVE NATIVE 


SCENE FROM A WELL-KNOWN BALINESE DANCE-——-THE LEGONG DANCE, 
IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN A GAMELANG ORCH 


BATHING a STREAM: NOTE THE WAY IN WHICH THE ANIMALS AND BIRD 
FIT SMOOTHLY INTO THE INTRICATE DESIGN. 





THE KERBYA DANCE AT THE ENTRANCE TO A TEMPLE. OVER THE DOOR IS DRAWN 
AN IMAGE OF KALA, GODDESS OF DEATH OF THE UNDERWORLD. 


The reproductions on this and the opposite page are of drawings by young Balinese 
students which form part of a small exhibition arranged by the Anglo-Netherlands Society 
and the Royal India Society at the Netherlands House, 16, Charles Street, W.1 The 
drawings have been lent by Mr. J. Lonsdale Bryans, who brought them to this country 
from Bali shortly before the war, and they, together with further drawings, lent by 
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ART IN BALI: VILLAGE SCENES. . 


FLOWING FROM A CARVED FOUNTAIN. A TEMPLE IS SHOWN 
IN THE BACKGROUND (LEFT). 


A FISHERMAN AND HIS DOG: ONE OF THE BALINESE DRAWINGS DEPICTING SPORT 
ON THE ISLAND. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL SCENF-—-SFLLING PALM WINE. NOTE THE FIGHTING-COCK HEL) 
BY ONE OF THE BUYFRS AS HE DRINKS THE WIN? 


Captain Hill, carvings, and photographs, will be on view to the public until February 25 
The group of drawings from which we have selected a representative few were mostly 
made in 1938 and early 1939; they depict either the affairs of everyday life in Bali 
agricultural and sporting incidents, or else scenes from the well-known Balinese dances 


and mythological anecdotes from the particular form of Hinduism practised on the island 
Continued opposse 
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TWO MEN ATTACKED BY WITCHES: THE DAGGER HELD BY THE MAN ON THE RIGHT 
HAS BEEN BENT BACK BY THE WITCHES’ MAGIC. 


FIRE DANCERS—A REMARKABLE DRAWING BY A YOUNG BALINESE ARTIST NAMED IDA 
BAGOES MADE KELE( 


Continued 

The artistic impulse in Bali is widespread, ancient, and full of vitality, and, as Mr. Johan 
Fabricius said when he opened the exhibition, it is spontaneous-—-a man just draws and 
paints what he sees. There are no professional artists and no teachers. The earliest 
manifestations of art in Bali were, apart from music and dancing. in sculpture, carving. 


weaving and metalwork. These fulfilled a practical need. Painting and drawing were 
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MYTHOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 
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A GARDEN EPISODE, IN WHICH APPEARS A BALI PANTHER (LEFT), THE LARGE TREE 
ON THE RIGHT PORTRAYS A SUGAR-PALM. 


THE START OF THE KATJAK FIRE DANCE—TO AVERT DISASTER. THIS IS VERY RARELY 
DANCED IN BALI'S VILLAGE RITUAL 


restricted to a limited amount of ceiling decoration and the illustration of the old religious 
books of the priesthood. Painting on a wider scale had to wait for the importation of 
new idea$ and materials. As soon as the Balinese artist perceived a scope for decoration 
afforded by a blank sheet of paper, he attacked it with all his creative energy, and the 
results show a sense of rhythm, a felicity and boldness of design, and technical dexterity 
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PROBLEMS AND PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


NE overriding problem of the Dominion of South Africa is that of welding together 
diverse ways of life and aim. It is a problem as old as the Stone Age; and South 
Africa had a modern experience of it when Britain, taking over a settlement of a people 
predominantly Dutch, Huguenot, and German, founded at the Cape by the Dutch 
East India Company at the beginning of the seventeenth century, established in its stead 
the British Cape Colony two centuries afterwards. The welding never fitted, and a century 
later it collapsed in the Anglo-Dutch War, or what we discreetly called the South African 
War. The miracle that followed was that after the explosion the pieces were put together 
again, though not without creakings and complaint. An outstanding influence in the 
reconstruction was that of the statesmanship of a Dutchman, General Botha. 

That is past history, but the problem of to-day is the same, though different in area 
and in kind. It is now the welding of an industrial effort with a pastoral and agricultural 
life, and, again, a war has brought the solution nearer, 
though it is a war in which the Briton and the Afrikan- 
der fight on the same side. South Africa’s service in 
the common cause has been too little advertised. The 
Dominion is the Allied repair centre for the Middle 
East. It makes a vital contribution to the munitions 
and the tools of war in its production of spares for 
damaged tanks and aircraft ; and its 60,000 skilled and 
partly skilled workers have steadily raised their direct 
contributions of every kind of war material, comprising 
in it shells, mortar bombs, aircraft bombs, grenades, 
land-mines, anti-tank guns, field-guns, and some 
800,000 steel helmets to round the list off. A greater 
weight of bombs has been sent up to North Africa 
than fell on London during the blitz. In this war 
effort native labour has its share, prominently in shell- 
and bomb-filling. In response to a psychological hint 
that the native loves chanting as he works, a chant 
was invented for him, so that’ now he packs the 
bombs to a chorus of: 
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What is this we are packing ? 
Amabomb ! Amabomb ! 
What must it bring to the enemy ? 


It is thus that this child of Nature puts his spell in 
with the explosive. The chorus is taken up by the ryp 
European workers, so that “‘ Amabomb! Amabomb! ”’ 

has become a magic war-cry. 

This wartime activity is leading to an education of 
another kind. It is the ambition of the South African 
Union to become the workshop of Africa. As seen now, it 
is an aim conscribed by a shortage of man-power. That is 
the hardest problem yet to be faced in a land where there 
are only 2,500,000 Europeans to 7,000,000 natives. The 
natives are mainly unskilled and have an_ inherited 
preference for an easy, patriarchal life in a pastoral area. 
But they are learning. The war has been a testing-ground. 
From it may arise a solution, ideal but not without a far 
horizon, of the problem not confined to South Africa, but 
pervading the African Continent—the problem known as the 
“Native Question.”’ General Smuts once admiringly said 
that the British looked to far horizons: his own people 
were satisfied with smaller things. If they will listen to 
him, they may be the pioneers of the longer view. 

The Question has another side. The Dominion, com- 
prising the Cape, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and 
Natal, is a pasture and a garden ; and its unrestricted open 
spaces were the magnet that first drew the Afrikander Boer 
from the busy British colonist. The more it changes, the 
more it remains the same; and now South Africa has its 
problems of supplies, not of food only, but of raw material ; 
and the Japanese drive in the Far East threw South Africa 


** DUST-BOWL ” 


STEEL 
on her own reserves and resources. Her response did not. gor SHAPING THE SHEETS 
surprise her people, though it may astonish those who look -;ye NUMBER OF HELMETS 


on her from afar. Her cattle have supplied 75,000,000 Ibs. 
of fresh meat, her pigs 5,000,000 Ibs. of bacon, her sheep 
4,000,000 blankets. The wool-clip of South Africa is 
viewed with respect even in Australia. This Promised 
Land, where the orange and the grape, maize and 
expanding wheat-fields are interspersed with butter and 
cheese, is a land of plenty. It was the Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of gold and diamonds; it now exports coal 
from Natal; it is making steel; and has not far to 
look for asbestos, copper, and platinum. Sugar is 
emerging from the stage of being a luxury crop. 

Yet the romantic prospect of farther-reaching South 
Africa, with endless miles of veldt beyond its farms 
and homesteads ; and beyond the Zulu enclave, with 
its beehive-shaped huts, reminders of .the bordering 
wild, has its own unromantic problems. Across it is 
the shadow of the bane of all Africa, North, East, as 
well as South: the *“‘ dust bowl.”” The African native 
never plants a tree, but cuts it down. His simple plan 
is to take all he can from the fertile soil on which he 
lives, over-grazing it, over-cultivating it, and then move 
on, leaving behind him patches of mere sand where 
once was rich grass, ugly runnels, and miniature 
gorges cutting back and back into what was smooth- 
rolling downland, The desert donga is its epithet. 
In the dry season the hot winds sweep over the plains 
and blow the soilaway. The rains, which are no longer 
retained by the sponge of vegetation, wash it away. 
Nor has the European farmer bettered the situation.; 
and some forms of progress have worsened it. Road- 
makers divert streams and dust comes in; road and 
railway bridges are built over deep dongas, formed by 
water rushing down from over-grazed veldt, but nothing has been done to prevent new 
ones forming. The dust comes in again to isolate a farm or silt up a lake. This is a 
problem with which the Dutch (who at Buitenzorg, in Java, have the finest tropical 
agriculture research stations anywhere) must find a way to deal. 

Lv the side of this question we may contemplate one to which South Africa offers a less 

dusty answer "in the steps it has taken to preserve African wild life in the Union's 
National Parks The Kruger National Park, which comprises the Addo Elephant Park, 
the Kalahari Gemsbuck Park, the Bredasdorp Bontebok Park, and the Mount Zebra Park, 
all within the Cape Province, is known to the most fleeting caller at the Cape. Elephant, 
hippo, giraffe, buffalo, waterbuck, zebra, wildebeeste, warthog, and kudu are all to be 
and no better indication of their freedom is to be found than in the official 
warning * Don't be alarmed if lions stand and stare at your car. They mean no harm, 
and, in faet, are looking at your car and not at you.” E. S. Grew. 
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PROBLEM OF ALL AFRICA: 
RIVER-BED OF THE NORTHERN TRANSVAAL. 





HELMETS FOR THE ARMED FORCES: 
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THE SWAN-SONG OF PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


O read Philip Guedalla’s last book, ‘“‘ MippLeE East, 1930-1942: A Stupy IN AIR 
Power ”’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; ros. 6d.) is to realise the loss to English literature 
occasioned by his death. There is pathos in the Prelude, in which he tells how the 
book came to be commissioned and its background roughed in ; for he so obviously enjoyed 
the experience which may well have contributed to our loss. His enthusiasm speaks 
in almost every line. ‘‘ When the Air Ministry asked a complete beginner to write 
the story of the air war in the Middle East and to start by flying over the terrain,’”’ we 
read, *‘ the novice answered cheerfully that he had never been off the ground except on 
a bicycle and that he hoped they did not mind.’’ To their credit, they did not. It was 
during this preliminary reconnaissance that there was “a delicious interlude of ease ” 
at Benghazi, where he slept in what had been Rommel’s bedroom, “‘ and when we stole 
a chilly bathe, my companions plunged me into dark reflections for at least half a day 
by expressing a respectful hope that they would be 
able to run into the sea as fast when they were 
my age ’’—a revealing confession that has poignant 
effect to-day. 

When he gets down to his full assignment, which 
he had to do with little or no precedent to guide, he 
does so with graphic efficiency and effectiveness. No 
reader can fail to grasp the immensity of the task 
set the R.A.F. and the tremendous part our airmen 
played in bringing about the downfall of Italy and 
the disillusionment of the Luftwaffe. It is staggering 
to read that when air warfare came to the Mediter- 
ranean in June 1940 the R.A.F. Middle East Command 
had but sixty-four. fighters and ninety-four bombers, 
supplemented in East Africa and the Sudan by eighty- 
five bombers and some fighters from Rhodesia and 
South Africa; yet their boundaries embraced Egypt, 
the Sudan, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Aden, Somali- 
land, and East Africa, and they faced Mussolini’s 
Regia Aeronautica of 2,600 first-line aircraft. To be 
conducted by Philip Guedalla, step by step, flight by 
flight, along the series of campaigns in this vast war 
zone is a thrilling and an enjoyable experience. To 
the student of war, and especially of air warfare in 
co-operation with land and sea forces, the book is as 
invaluable as it is interesting to the general reader. 
Here is a swan-song such as every writer of worth 
must desire. 

We are being well served just now by men who have 
been given or have assumed the task of placing before us 
the achievements of our fighting forces. So far there has 
been no work on the Home Guard comparable to Guedalla’s 
on the R.A.F., but in ‘“ Britarn’s Home Guarp: 
A CHARACTER Stupy”’ (Harrap; 6s.), John Brophy, the 
writer, and Eric Kennington, the artist, have between them 
done a fine piece of work within the limits of the sub- 
title. For one thing it does show why, in the words used 
by Sir James Grigg in his Foreword, *‘ the nation can 
never forget the debt it owes to this second line of defence, 
which was for long months in a great many places our 
first and only line of defence.” The equipment of the 
Home Guard was one of the biggest bluffs we ** put across ” 
Hitler. For at first the men who comprised it lacked 
everything except courage and determination. For weapons 
they had sticks, privately-owned shot-guns and pistols, 
and perhaps two or three old rifles among 100 men. 
Their most formidable weapon was the ‘‘ Molotov cocktail ”” 
—a beer bottle filled with an inflammable mixture of 
paraffin or petrol with resin and tar. And at the time 
of their inception “ the effective strength of the British 
Army in Britain—this was the appalling secret which 
posterity will find it hard to believe—was about one-and- 
a-half infantry divisions, a few brigades of field artillery, 
and only sixty tanks.” John Brophy brings in much 
information of like nature, but it is in delineating the 
essential character of the Guard that his book excels. He 
makes it a living homogeneity, just as Eric Kenning- 
ton, with his strong, compelling portraits, brings 
vividly before our eyes the differing types and yet 
conveys their oneness of spirit and determination. 
Time and again during the war years we have been 
given ample reason to be proud of our race. In this 
study of the part-time, unpaid soldiers that pride is 
evoked afresh in full measure. 

The author says the Home Guard, while something 
new in history, sprang from tradition. How far back 
in our history that tradition extends is shown in 
“Ir Att HAPPENED Berore,”’ by John Radnor 
(Harrap; tos. 6d.), in which yet again writer and 
artist most happily collaborate, the artist this time 
being R. T. Cooper, whose black-and-white drawings 
amply illustrate the text. Our Home Guard, we 
read, ‘‘ is the direct descendant of King Alfred’s Fyrd 
—the Saxon name for ‘army’ or ‘ militia’’’; and 
“until the beginnings of a standing army in 1660 
these spare-time soldiers—now as ardent volunteers, 
now. enticed by adventure, now forced into service 
by tyranny or trickery—largely fought the battles of 
England.”” The parallel does not end with the men. 
Their weapons have much in common: and that 
quite apart from the much-discussed pikes issued to 
some Home Guards in the early days. The “tin 
hat’ of to-day is not unlike the chapelle-de-fer of 
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SANCTUARY. the Middle Ages, and the Mills bomb is but the 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa. 


modern equivalent of the grenades of 1700. Here is 
a grand book for boys. 

Whether or not there will still be a demand for a text-book on “* Mitirary Frencu,” 
by Francois Denoeu (Harrap; tos. 6d.)—the war having passed largely out of French- 
speaking territory—both author and publisher have succeeded in turning out a com- 
prehensive, well-designed, and well-executed volume. From the simplest beginnings it 
passes on to exercises and readings which deal with some aspect of war in the air, on 
sea, and on land. That it will prove invaluable to candidates for interpreter, liaison, and 
intelligence work in the Forces is unquestionable. 

Professor Max Huber is President of the International Red Cross. He has, consequently, 
every opportunity for ascertaining not merely the actual work and operation of that great 
and noble body, but, so far as is possible, the spirit which animates it. This he attempts to 
set out in * Tue Goop Samaritan ” (Gollancz ; 2s. 6d.), a little book which, while expres- 
sing his own personal viewpoint, does exemplify the parallel between the basic conception 
of the Red Cross and the parable of the Good Samaritan. W. R. CaLverr. 
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HE attempt has 

: been made over 
the past three years 
to describe some of 
the more important 
Services: that the 
British 
industry performs for 
the community, both 


chemical 


directly to other 
industries and in- 
directly to the citizen 
in the course of his 
daily life. 
story which could be 
continued indefinitely but the time has now come to present the 
people who render this service possible: the men and women who 
in laboratory and factory throughout Britain work to ensure that 
the developments of chemical science are turned to the welfare of 
the public nith the least possible delay. Who are these men and 
What do they look like? What do they do? I.C.I. 
propose to introduce a representative selection of them in a series 





It is a 


Painted by Doris Zinkeisen 


women ? 
of portraits by well-known artists. This series “‘ Personnel of an 
Industry” will it is hoped be at once a recognition of the human 
factor behind the machine, and afford some indication of the part 
each individual plays in the great field of chemical 
research and production in the service of the nation. 
Today their efforts are directed towards the needs 
of the nation at war. Tomorrow they will turn 


as efficiently to the great tasks of Reconstruction. 
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Don’t imagine that all you'll need is a moulding 
press and some moulding powder and you'll be ready 
for all the competition. The plastic moulding business 
is probably already overcrowded by peace-time 
standards and it’s not the main way in which plastics 
will develop anyway. 

You’re probably in the plastics business already and don’t know it. Don’t you 
already have to bind things together? Don’t you make something that could be 
stronger, lighter or more weatherproof? Are you in paint, timber, textiles, paper, 
or a hundred and one other trades ? 

The possibilities of BEETLE RESINS (Urea- Formaldehyde thermo-setting 
plastics) used as a binder with other material are well-nigh unlimited — 
that way lies the greatest post-war use of plastics and there’s probably 
a use for this type of plastic development right on your own doorstep. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED - ONE ARGYLL STREET - 
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The Isle that Grew from the Sea 


A little land above the sur- 
face of the sea; white surf 
and leaning palms . . . but 
underneath, out of sight, 
the foundations go down 
deep and wide to the bed of 
the ocean. 

So, too, with great industrial 
organisations like that of 
Philips. Their achievements 


and the high reputation of 
Philips products are broad- 
based on persistent re- 
search, skilled technicians, 
highly -developed factories 
and long-accumulated 
knowledge and experience 
of the application of elec- 
tricity to the needs of the 
modern world. 


PHILIPS! 


PHILIPS © 


LAMPS x RADIO x X-RAY 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 (1008) 
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DUFR IS 


VINEGARS 






Tarragon 
Garlic 


Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
21, St. James Sq.. London, 
S.W.1 
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Why ? Because war conditions 
restrict supplies of bitter oranges, 
which prevents the manufacture of 
* GOLDEN SHRED." Fruit is 
controlled, but quality 
cannot be standardised 
Robertson's pre - war 
reputation and _ skill, 
coupled with our 80 
years’ old tradition, 
still count for a lot. 


It's Robertson's 
-you can depend on it! 


fe 


JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
Golden Shred Works 
Paisley Manchester 





London Bristol 

















The radio industry has been tied down 
as far as supplying the public is con- 
cerned. But now there is the “industry” 
set in the shops for those who must 
have a new radio. We at EKCO have 
been far from asleep during these years 
Sand we’re looking forward to proving 
“ how “wide awake” we are! 

















Sauce Melba—which made Peche 
Melba famous, 


..and with the fruits of Victory, 











a KERFOOTS 
pr $ The Link between 
Recommends DOCTOR & 
PHARMACIST 
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Pharmacist in his dispensing of 
the Doctor's prescription — is 
proverbial. He, in his turn, 
depends on the same. degree of 
SAUCE ROBERT care and precision from his 
SAUCE DIABLE f 


manufacturing chemist. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley - Lancashire 
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Velcainal 
Weal Secs APERITIF 


Served cold it is a perfect 
Aperitif ; with Ginger Ale it 
makes a refreshing drink. 

Taken straight, PRHUM is an 
ideal ‘Pick-me- 
up’ to ease these 





days of strain. 





Obtainable only 
through 
licensed dealers 


Proprietors: RAWLINGS & SON 
(London) LTD. ‘ 
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The fact thal g ads made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertiscd in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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The heavies would never go 
to Berlin.... 


Most of us are apt to take many 
of the wonders of our present-day 
world quite for granted. Few 
people realise, for example, that 
the heavy bombers winging their 
way to Berlin could never have 
reached the remarkable stage of 
they 

tyres to 


performance that have 


without pneumatic 


smooth their thunderous take-off, 


- Another 


to cushion their terrific landing 


impact. 
Giant pneumatic tyres were 
developed and pioneered by 


Goodyear. To examine the 


records of the _ never-ending 
research that went into the pro- 
duction of these remarkable tyres 
is like reading a case-book of the 


history of Progress itself. 


GOOD; YEAR 


contribution to progress 
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| AND NOW...THE 


AUSTIN Z 









after the war 


Among the many important war-time advances 
distinguish this 10 from its 1939 predecessor are: engine and 
transmission improvements. for quieter running and yet longer 
life, “‘ softer ” engine mountings, lubrication refinements ensuring 
less wear for bearings, improved gear-box, easy, variable-ratio 
steering, stronger back-axle mechanism, chassis strengthened in 
respect of spring mounting and _ extensively sound-insulated, 
seating and interior re-designed for added comfort. 

In short, the Austin ro will be the most comfortable, most 
dependable family 10 of all time. 


% In addition to this 10, the Austin post-war 
programme will comprise 8, 12 and 16 H.P. cars 
four door saloons only, with choice of three colours. 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 


THAT POST-WAR CAR OF 19—? It must embody | running cost. It must give maximum comfort. The 
all those striking advances in technical achievement | post-war LANCHESTER will offer all this and some- 
which will result from wartime research and experi- | thing more . . . an innate quality of distinction, 
ence. It must show a new perfection of design gzypiitemen created by the individual work of experienced 
and workmanship. It must be absolutely reli-  Q@QMaiaeo&y craftsmen. A car well worth waiting for... a 
able, while combining higher speed with lower 4 JQ } car which crowns performance with personality. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


LANCHESTER 
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